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L SCOPE AND NATURE OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS CONSIDERED 

SCOPE OF THE AMERICAN UNDERTAKING IN EDUCATION 

The extent 8nd significance of the American undertaking to pro- 
vide for or promote free public and universal education amon^ the 
minority groups and native populations now living under our flag, 
large numbers of whom are citizens or potential citizens of our 
Republic, can be appreciated only in the light of the entire situation 
involved. The amount and distribution of territory, the number and 
variety of the groups, social conditions of the people, their traditions 
and ideals, as well as the school population and other more definitely 
educational problems, are all factors in the ensemble. Wide dis- 
tribution of territory and people in itself usually connotes climatic, 
racial, and swial differences, and in the extensive dispersion of our 
several outlying possessions alone one finds at least a forecast of the 
multitude and variety of the problems involved jn extending educa- 
tion amoi^ the people Beside continental United' States, with ite 
ar^ Indian and Negro populations, outlying possessions, where 
native groups prevail or constitute a considerable piercentage of the 
population, extend from Point Barrow, the exltreme northern point 
m Alaska bordering the Arctic Ocean, to Rose Islet in American 
c^oa, farthest south, in the Pacific Ocean; from fiie Philippine 
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Islands, more than 10,000 miles west of the Capitol at Washington, 
to Porto Rico, approximately 1,500 miles east and south. In geo- 
graphical language, the territory involved reaches from 71*® 45' N. 
to 14® 32' S. latitude, and from 67® 53' to, 118® longitude east of 
Greenwich. Questions of accessibility al^e and consequent 
with which ideas are exchanged and mutual understandings pro- 
moted are of momentous difficulty. One would have to sail com- 
pletely around the world if one continued in the direction in which 
one started, with long detours to the north and to the south of a 
straight course, in order to cover the territory. 

'rtie accompanying map shows territorially the relative size and 
extent of the, United States and its possessions. The cartographer of 
the National Geographic Society, who was good enough to make the 
calculation, found that an air line measuring the shortest distance 
from Point Barrow to Rose Islet would be 5,980 miles in length, 
and a similar shortest-distance line from the southernmost point of 
the Virgin Islands to the Philippines, which would be via the South 
Pole, wottlcPkneasure 10,800 miles. 

In terms of area, our outlying possessions compose more than 
711,609 square miles. Alaska alone has an area of 586,400 square 
miles. The Philippines, our next largest possession,' are 114,400 
square miles in arw and are said to contain more than 7,000 islands. 
Further indication of the relative size of the possessions of the United 
States is presented graphically in Figure SI, Continental United 
States, on the scale used, wouM be represented by a square 9y^ Inches 
on each side. It covers an area four and one-fourth times the com- 
bined ares of all the outlying possessions.^ 

Imposing as are theb-«rea and distances involved in a territorial 
survey of oiu far-flung possessions, it is, after all, with the people, 
especially with the children--4;heir education and welfare — ^that we 
are most concerned. Certain general information regarding tl\p en- 
rollment and attendance in schools, the different types of schools, and 
the average per capita costs' of maintaining them are presented in- 
Table 1. Except in the Philippines and Porto Rico, where schools 
are as yet quite inadequate to house the school popuUtion, and con- 
sequently enrollment is quite insufficient as an index, the figures 
give a general idea of thfe school task' undsr present conditions. 
Data of the type given in Table 1 are not available for Panama 
Canal Zone and American Samoa. The number of schools maintained 
and the total population for each of our eight possessions are ad . 
follows : 
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InformEtion concerning the number of schools snd total popula- 
tion was prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at the request of the State Department for use at the Colonial and 
Overseas £xposition. The total enrollment was reported to’ tHe 
Office of Education, United SUttes Department of the Interior. 

• Flgnra 1 aod 8 and Table 2 tnn Oeologlcal Banrex BolWtU 817, U. B Dapartmeiit 
of tb« InUelor. 
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In continental United States assimilating into our national life 
the many different tribes of Indians with their respective differ- 
ences in customs, languages, sUtus as to progress in civilization, and 
the like has long bfeen recogmzed as an obligation deserving of our" 
best efforts. Similar responsibilities for the natives of Alaska came 
with our purehase of that Territory from Russia, th«^ugh for many 
years after^e purchase we apparently were ne^leclful of our re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities both from the point of view of ^eir 
civic ^nd of thew educational welfare. At the close of the Spanish. 
American ^ar the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico with some ad- 
jacent territory— far-flung islands of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, 
each with momentous educational problems concerned with the na- 
tive populations— became our responsibility, and in each of them, in 
spirit if not literally, the “schoolhouse follpwed the flag.” Since 
then we have annexed Samoa, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 
Hawaii, like Alaska, has full territorial status.' (Sw Table 2.) 
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BIENNIAL. SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1928-1930 

Besides the direct and mdirect responsibilities for the education 
of native populations living under our flag, the Federal Government 
has from time to time found it necessary or expedient to assume cer- 
tain service obligations for the welfare of independent nations, par- 
ticularly those in contact with or adjacent to the Panama Canal. 

In these countries large educational problems inherent in or allied 
to economic and literacy status condition the development of mutual 
international understandings. The American occupation of Haiti 
is an Example in point. As is well known, a committee was appointed 
recently to examine into education in Haiti, and to report its findings 
to the Department of State. This is evidence of a new attitude 
toward the significance of the amount and quality of education of 
indigenous peoples. It may have a widespread influence on relation- 
.ships with and policies toward other Caribbean neighbors. 

There are increasing manifestations of a deej>er recognition of 
the importance of redefining objectives and reorganizing practices 
in educating native populations in our own and other countries. 
Recently a comprehensive survey of the whole situation involved in 
assimilating our Indian population was made under the direction of 
the Institute of Government Research. The stimulation of this 
survey and its recommendations have eventuated in rather funda- 
mental changes in the program of the Federal Government as 
worked out through the Indian Office, and announced by tW Secre- 
tary of the Interior in relation to the civic, economic, and especially 
to the educational welfare of the Indiams. 

In Alaska where both Indians and Eskimos make up the native 
population, amounting to approximately a third of the total popu- 
lation of the Territory, the present policy is looking toward eventual 
transfer of the responsibility for schools for natives to the Territorial 
government^ the agency responsible for education in general. The 
first step was taken when the administration of the education and 
medical service to the natives of Alaska was transferred from the • 
Office of Education to the Indian Service, unifying the work among 
the indigenous groups in that Territory and in the States.* 

Evidences of interest and progress in the world at large, as well 
ns in our own land, are not wanting. Extensive preparatimis are 
now under way for an educational exhibit in connection with the 
International Colonial and Overseas Exposition U> be held in Paris 
from May to October, 1931. A commission is at work preparing 
the American exhibit, of which an educational section is to be an ' 
important part. There will be appropriate showings of the nature 
of educational woHc in progress in Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, Alaska, and the Philippine Islands. 
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Mexico, as all the world knows, has within the past few years 
launched an extensive educational program among her 23 different 
Indian races, an exceedingly high percentage of which are illiterate 
and up to the present time have been unintegrated into Mexican 
national life. This expwriment, designed to make literate a vast 
population in the shortest possible time, is unique in many of its 
procedures. It has apparently thrown overboard traditional prac* 
tices in education. Instead of modeling the new schools on the old 
tradition-perpetuating practices followed in the educational pro- 
gram in vogue, the Mexican achcme launches almost overnight an 
entirely new program in the establishment of a system of .'schools 
of action — eacuelas de accion — representing an effort at an immediate 
country- wide application' of the Dewey philosophy in education. 
This is probably the most extensive effort at the materialization 
of a program in what is generally termed “ progressive ” education 
which we have yet seen. The plan has found such favor abroad and 
such immediate success in Mexico that other LatiniAmerican 
countries, notably Peru, recently formulated or have plans to launch 
programs somewhat similar in nature. 

COMMON PROBLEMS IN VARIED SITUATIONS 

In spite of wide differences — racial, economic, social, traditional, 
etc. — among the minority and indigenous peoples for whom an 
American education program has been established, the number of 
problems common to all situations is striking. Among the most sig- 
nihcant is that of acquiring a common language. Little progress can 
be made in promoting common understandings of any kind until 
this is accomplished. Among the Indians in continental United 
States, as among the Indians and Eskimos in Alaska, many languages 
and dialects still prevail. In spite of a long period of exposure to 
American civilization and schoolk taught in English, a high percent- 
age of the Indian population has not yet acquired facility in the 
common tongue. Teaching English is still one ff^the serious diffi- 
culties in the schools. ^ 

In the Territory of Hawaii, as in our principal insular possessions, 
the Philippines and Porto Rico, the success of the educational pro- 
gram is conditioned by its success in teaching and promoting the use 
of the English language. In Hawaii, English is universally accepted 
as the common and basic language, yet facility in its use still offers 
difficulties. In the Porto Rican schools both Spanish and English 
are basic, and an effort at rearing a bilingual generation is under 
way. In the Philippines, while progress toward universal education 
is still retarded by the lack of facility in the use of an accepted com- 
' * mon language, the aiiaation is reported as improving.- 
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In ^neraJ, the indigenous people for whose education we are re- 
sponsible are predominantly rural— at least nonurban. The difficul- 
ties encountered in the education of our own rural population, still 
far from solved, are intensified among our indigenous and minority 
groups. Relative isolation, inadequate school financing, and diffi- 
culty of securing and preparing a professional staff offer obstacles 
to progress. 

Wherever native races come in contact with and must eventually 
participate in an industrial and economic life quite different from 
their own traditional one, a school program adapted to their ability 
levels, organized to promote adjustment to changing social oondi- 
tions, yet in harmony with their environment and presented in terms 
and through materials they understand, is a primary essential. 
Meeting the complex situations of modern civilized living offers dif- 
ficulties even for those who have grown up with it. 

In coping with problems arising from New World influences there 
is the ever-present danger of imposing on an unassimilated people 
our own educational system. It is apparent that mistakes have been 
made. Reports from education officials of the several groups consid- 
ered in this chapter indicate a general recognition of the need for 
_ *^*dji^'tment and adaptation. Vocational education programs are 
receiving special attention. The formulation of programs adapted 
to overcome the exceedingly high percenUge of illiteracy, judged by 
American standards, of health programs deigned to help both chil- 
dren and adults to acquire a fundamental reorganization of tradi- 
' tional modes of living essential to community life under modem 
conditions and the closer contacts of modem civilization — offer other 
^ problems momentous in character and common to the several groups. 
The possibility of achieving these ends is based on improved eco- 
nomic conditions. Promoting a common language, literacy, economic 
welfare, and health are closely intertwined. 

.Common also to each educational program is the desideratum of 
pr^rving the best in native cultures, relig^ions, arts, and crafts, as 
«>|the spwial gifts and talents with which as individuals and 
groupatne native and minority p>eoples are so richly endowed. Such 
preservation involves much more than intelligent and sympathetic 
apprectatiem and understanding. It involves long-term educational 
prograiM including basic training in the arts and crafts, often a 
redirection of their processes and outcomes, and in many cases the 
creation of a market for the output which will insure satisfactory 
economic returns. 

As education proceeds with all the minority peoples the aim is to 
transfer responsibility for administration, supervision, and instruc- 
tion in the entire siystem as rapidly as possible to the groups them- 
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By way of recapitulation, then, a sequence of detailed scj^l prob- 
lems grows out of the common basic objective of integratmg native 
and minority peoples into a new social and economic order. Reports 
of education officials working in the different situations with which 
we are concerned indicate that there are many pertinent and as yet 
unsolved problems common to or similar in all of them. They are 
inherent in the building up of complete educational systems adapted 
to achieve the same general purpose though in widely differing situa- 
tions. 
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II. EDUCATION IN THE PRINCIPAL OUTLYING 

POSSESSIONS 

O) HAWAII 

Hawaii exemplifies, Wh in progress made and problems now up- 
permost in the educational program, many of the situations and 
problems to which reference has been made. In the promotion of 
universal li^racy, in integration of the native population into full 
American citizenship and social participation, in the promulgation 
of American ideals as to the need of universal elementary and sec- 
ondary education, in a growing acceptance of the interdependence of 
economic welfare and education, Hawaii appears to have achieved 
remarkable progress. 

Recent reports concerning educational conditions in Hawaii indi- 
cate the existence of certain significant problems which are natural 
outcomes of a changing social order to which neither the people nor 
the schools are as yet fully adjusted. There is considerable retarda- 
tion, no doubt due in part to the economic situation as well as to 
language difficulties. The relatively extensive health program with 
which Hawaii aims to reach both children and adults is not yet 
adequate, and its further extension is being sought by education 
officials. A widespread interest is apparent in curricular revision, 
especially in the secondary schools, through which it is hoped to de- 
vise a new program in vocational education which will help solve 
some of the economic problems of the Territory and result in in- 
creasing enrollment in vocational courses while reducing that in 
strictly academic ones. *^ere is now at work h gubernatorial com- 
mittee investigating conditions of education and industry. On the 
basis of the analysis made it is expected that a revised program, par- 
ticu arly in vocational education, may be recommended by the com- 

mitt^ and financed by the coining session of the Territorial 
legislature. 

Hajaii has a compulsory education law applicable to aU chil- 
dr« to 14 years of age, regardless of racial descent, or of occupa- 
tion and i^idence of parents. According to the biennial report for 
the pen^ ending 1928, school housing facilities are available for 
every child of school age. The increase in enrollment in grades 1 to 
6 during the decade ending in 1928 was 98 per cent. All teachers 
are and must be by law American citizens. Practically all children 
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enrolled in the schools are now citizens of the United States. The 
extent to which native Hawalians have accepted the educational 
program is indicated by the fact that 15 per cent of the school en- 
rollment and 20 per cent of the teachers are Hawaiian and part- 
Hawaiian. A few private schools are exclusively for natives of 
])ure or part-Hawaiian blood. However, the general practice in 
both private and public schools is to make no distinction. Appar- 
ently in Hawaii the education of the natives in itself no longer con- 
stitutes a special problem. According to a statement of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the Territory of Hawaii in Etecem- 
ber, 1930, “We have no separate schools nor educational plans for 
the indigenous peoples of this Territory in differentiation from any 
other people. All of our school^, are regular public schools for ^ll 
children of the Territory and to the best of my knowledge they 
compare favorably with public schools throughout the rest of the 
United States.” 

The report of the Territorial commissioner of education for 1928 
resembles in all substantial respects similar reports from progres- 
sive States on the mainland. The school system is highly central- 
ized. It embodies in its administrative organization many of the 
principles advocated by the best authorities on school administration 
for State organization. A uniform salary schedule is provided for 
rural and urban teachers, an achievement, indeed, which^ none of our 
States has yet reached. There is equitable distribution of school 
funds, and similar edffcational opportunities are furnished through- 
out the Territory. 

A research division in the department of education is functioning 
actively. Under its guidance an activity program for the primary 
grades has been developed “ from actual Experiences of teachers 
throughout the system.” Some idea of the course of study resulting 
may be gained from the following topics discussed in the introduc- 
tion: The meaning of an activity program; points of superiority of 
such a program; characteristics of a good activity; dependency of an 
activity upon experience; the place of subject matter in an activity 
program. It is believed that this course of study for primary grades 
is a distinct contribution to the field of curriculum making which 
will result in vitalizing teaching throughout the Territory and shpuld 
facilitate the initiation of activity programs of the type to which 
progressive educatiem is committed. 

(2) PORTO BICO 

An examination of recent reports of progrses in education in Porto 
Rico impresses one with the apparent efforts to follow out reoom- 
mendations of the of the Porto Bioan educational system 
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- made by the International Institute of Teachers College in 1926. 
The most pressing problems of education result from the density of 
population and the inadequacy of funds with which to maintain 
Vhools. Eighty per cent of the population is rural. The economic 
level IS low. There are neither school buildings nor teachers enough 
to supply adequate education facilities, elementary and secondary 
to more than half of the total school population. 

Yet with all the difficulties the survey of 1926 calls attention to an 
achievement in Porto Rico unparaUeled in the history of education 
in continental United States, namely, the building of the framework 
of a complete educational system in the short period of 25 years. 
The school system, while modeled after that of the United States and 
distinctively American, does not surrender the native language and 
- ciU^ure oT the people of Porto Rico; rather, it aims to preserve both, 
h inancing>he public-school system, even prior to the recent tornado 
disaster, has been a hea\y burden for a strictly rural territory The 
per capita wealth of the island is less than half that of the least pros- 
perous of our States. The people have therefore spent on the build- 
ing up of the educational .system an unprecedented proportion of 
t^heir annual revenues. While the percentage of illiteracy was re- 
duced more than 50 per cent between 1900 and 1925, approximately 
half the children of school age were not at that time enrolled in 
6ch<ml, chiefly Iwause of the luck of available schoolhouses and 
teachers. Practically all the children in school in rural districts 
attended half-^ay sessions only. 

Since 1926 considerable progress has been made in extending 
educational facilities to larger numbers of children. Accommoda- 
hons, however, are still wholly insufficient. There is the added prob- 
lem of large numbers of undernourished children at school. For 
these children lunches and breakfasts are now provided either with- 
out co^ to them or at very nominal cost. According to the last 
available report of the department of education for 1927-28 a lunch 
room was provided for eveiy school unit in Porto Rico through the 
combmed effort and resources of the government and the people and 
through vanous types of contributions. Securing money for the 
extension of this service was one of the objectives of theVeqent visit 
of Governor Roosevelt to the United States. 

^ important are matters of sanitation and health to the general 
welfare of the island that a commission was appointed during the 
pre^nt biennium by the President of the United Stotes to study the 
problem and make recommendations for future procedure. As an 
evident of its understanding of the school’s responsibility for the 
promulgation of a health program adapted to the general welfare, 
the department of education is now formulating plans with the 
oooperaUon of the American Child Health AssociaUon for the re- 
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rision ttf its school health program to wnforra witli plans recom- 
mended by the committee. 

Porto Ricans are feeling the need of a larger program in voca- 
tional education designed to contribute to the economic prosperity 
and to the development of the natural resources of the island. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education recently completed a sur- 
vey of the situation and made extensive recommendations concern - 
ing further progress in this direction. At the present time indus- 
trial work, agriculture, and home economics all hold important 
places in the school program, elementary as well as secondary. 
Courses in Porto Rican foods, in the making of Porfo Rican lace, in 
needle work and embroidery, in basketry, and in growing vegetables, 
are among those offered in the effort to advance and adapt the voca- 
tional education pl-ogram. With the health and agriculture courses 
particularly, the schools aim to reach adults through parent as.socia- 
tions, meetings, and exhibits. ^ 

Manual training and mechanical drawing courses have been modi- 
fied in the last two years and placed on a project basis, including as 
many as possible of the trades, particularly those useful on the 
island. Industrial courses are offered in the graded and rural 
schools, the ultimate aim of which is “ to develop fully the natural 
resources of the country.” In the “ second unit ” of the rural schools 
the courses are based wholly on a vocational program, with emphasis 
on those trades economically productive in Porto Rico. As an 
illustration of the work in agriculture, Porto Rico^s chief industry, 
the last annual report of the commissioner states that there 'were 
(luring the year 1,844 classrooms in which agriculture was taught; 
17,952 home gardens were cultivated through the efforts of the 
schools; 279 agricultural exhibits and 1,389 public meetings of par- 
ents’ associations were held ; teachers and supervisors made 124,07 1 
visits to the homes; and 7,063 rural conferences were held. 

At the request of the commissioner of education the legislature 
made a budgikary appropriation of $25,000 for the fiscal year 1928-29 
to finance a reorganization of the rural-school curriculum. Central 
schools, vocational in character, known as “second unit” schools, 
were established in six different sections of the island. The aims of 
these schools, as stated in the report of the department of education, 
are; (1) .To raise standards of living in rural communities, (2) to 
improve the productive capacity of the island, (3) to carry out 4a 
program of social and health instruction based on the needs of the 
people in the rural centers, (4) to improve the life and home condi- 
tions of the people. Additional schools in other sections will be 
established as rapidly as conditions warrant. Thirteen such schools 
are reported at the close of the school year 1930. 
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schools can purchase a su%ent number of copies of the r^iraH 

i1*aiW^ *u students may have adequate access to thra and 
m a^ddjtion purchase some general and special reference boolo 

nscai year 1927-28 there were 732 school libraries in the Portn 
/ campaign has recently been launched to provide 
TnaL ^ * V professional librarv^of the ' 

additior/fse°ver1lCd1^vlm;"'^“* 

hm^f ;:raluri:'rse^^^^^^^ tr:z 
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in ratart^tiOT ^ i" ““ ‘^^rnoon, is anther factor 

PTOeni senool system. .It is now confined laraelv to thA j 

and, according to the mmual report of the 
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1929, is “the only method that will solve the present problem until 
more funds are provided.” 

For five years the department of education has conducted a bureau 
of extension and eiamination which provides instruction to many 
students who have not the privilege of attending school. The stu- 
dent body is composed of teachers and others who work during the 
day or can not afford to attend school and students from the regular 
high schools who take one or two subjects in extension to reduce the 
time they must otherwise spend in school. It is the purpose of the 
bureau to establish a complete system of instruction by correspond- 
ence as soon as facilities are available. The University of Porto 
Kico offers summer courses in science and mathematics for persons 
enrolled with the bureau. In 1927-28, 74 high-school diplomas and 
4 elementary school diplomas were issued to those who had completed 
the required courses. 

(3) PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1920-1980 

Ry JoHri H, McHridk, Je. 

Superintendent on Special Detail, Academic Dioigion 

Administration of education in the Philippine Islands is centered 
in the bureau of education, created in 1901 under the executive con- 
trol and general supervision of the department of public instruction, 
at the head of which is the Vice Governor of the Philippine Islands. 

The present school system consists of an elementary school of 
seven years and a secondary school of four years in which all instruc- 
tion is in Knglish. Elementary education in all parts of the islands 
is free, except for a matriculation fee of P2 ($1) collected from 
pupils in grades 6 to 7, inclusive. Purely academic secondary schoqls 
are partly supported by tuition fees paid by the pupils, but vocational 
schools offering the normal, agricultural, trade, commercial, nauti- 
cal, and home-economics curricula are maintained wholly by the 
government. At the present time all the teachers in the elementary 
.schools and the majority of teachers in the secondary schools are 
Filipinos, Wlien it is considered that the bureau of education, when » 
organized, faced the problem of initiating a modem school system 
where there had been only a handful of scattered schools which oper- 
ated without adequate supervision, support, or pei4onnel, and of 
^ training a body of teachers not only in subject matter and in modem 
methods of teaching but also ift the language which they were to 
employ in teaching, the magnitude of the task may b| appreciated. 

The early years from 1901 to 1920 were years of development and 
expan^on dunng vfrhich the system passed through many progressive 
stages. The first period of expansion Ihsted from the beginning of 
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the bureau to about 1911, when the enrollment exceeded 600,000. 
From then there wAs no considerable increase until after the'passage 
of a law by the Philippine Legislature in W18 setting aside 30,000,000 
f>esos ($15,000,000) to be spent over a ^^ear perio<l beginning 1919 
for the e.xtension of elementary education. During the first three 
years of this period the funds under this appropriation were released 
as provided for by the law. 'Due to financial difficulties caused by 
post-war readju-stment the full amounts of the last two years’ grants 
were not available. The actual amount received for extension of ale- 
, mentary education, therefore, wa:s f25,055,056. By 1920 the enroll- 
ment had increased to- 791,626. During the life of this ac{ it further 
increased'to 1,130,316 in 1925. Until 1929, when another act of the 
legislature appropriated ^700, 000 ($350,000) for extension of barrio 
(rural) education, the increase in enrollment was gradual. In tha^ 
year the enrollment was 1,175,145, which was further increased to 
1,195,763 in 1930' by an additional appropriation of P500000 
($250,000) for the same purpose. . * 

Table 1 shows the increase in enrollment from 1920 to 1930. 


^ T.»bi.e I.— .Innufll enrollment ifarrh {»chnot year i* from June to March) 
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During the decade a decided trend toward a more practical 
TOCondary education has set in. This is more noteworthy when it 
is remembered that before the beginning of the American schools 
the educational system was purely academic and labor was looked 
Jown upon by the educated people. Because' of the need of teach- 
ers and Government employe^ who could undersUnd English, the 
, early American schools had ^ emphasize academic training, but 
even then vocational education! was introduced by the establish- 
ment of the commercial school, the naulical school, the school of 
a^ and trades, the Central Luzon Agricultural Schpol, the Philip- 
pine^ Normal School, and the introduction of a home economics 
curriculum for girls in TOveral of the high schools. At the present 
time there are in operation 27 provincial trade schools, 8 provincial 
normal schools, 9 high ’schools giving the normal course, 14 agri- 
cultural schools, 16 rural h ^h schooia givijjig the agricultural 
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course, 1 secondary home economics school, and 32 high schools 
und rural high schools offering the home economics curricula and 
59 high schools with the acaileraic course. 

Table 2 shows the increase in enrollment by curricula in the 
secondary schools fron^l919-20 to 1929-30. , 
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The pronounced increase in enrollment in the intermediate and 
secondary grades (Table 1)-, during the period from 1920 to 1930, 
shows the tendency toward a lengthening period of education for 
the pupils. During the early years of the American administration 
nverageness was the rule in all grades. Pupils remained in school a 
short time because of economic pressure* Gradually, however, the 
cliildren admitted approached the normal age set by law at 7 years 
for admission to the first grade, and the period the children remained 
in school lengthened. 

Table 3 shows the per cent of total enrollment in the primary, 
intermediate, and secondary grades during this period. The larged, 
increase came during the life of the 30,000,000- peso act, when funds 
were available for extension of school facilitiea In other words, 
the holding power of the schools is increasing more rapidly than 
school facilities can be made available to accommodate the pupils in 
the upper grades. 


Tablb 3,— Per cent of total enrollment in primary, intermediate, and tecondary 
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Hand in hand with the increased enrollment went an increase in 
the professional training of teachers. Although the teaching force 
was increa^ by 9,997 new teachers during this period, the educa- 
tional qualiBcatidhs required for teachers were raised considerably. 
The average Filipino teacher in 1919-20 was an undergraduate of 
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the secondary school ; in 1929-30 he was a secondary-school graduate. 
While in 1919-20 only 742, or 4.3 per cent, of the teachers were 
graduates either of a secondary normal school or a college of edu- 
cation, in 1929-30 5,257 such teachers were employed. This is 19.2 
per cent of the teaching force. 

Tables 4 and 5 show the number of American and Filipino teachers 
employed and the educational qualifications of the Filipino teachers. 


Table 4. — Classillration of teavhcr» (March) 
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Table V). — Educutional QuaJiflcuiions of Filipino tcochcnf (Aupuit) 
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It l^ing one of tHe objectives of the public-school system to give 
the people of the Philippine Island a common lan^iage — E)nglish— > 
all instruclidn in the public schools* is in this language, and more^ 
entpbasi.s is thesefore given to reading anfl langruage in the elemen- 
tary grades than in continental Uqited Statas^^chools. In line with 
this policy, extensive reading in supplementary and library books is 
■encoui^gedt As rapidly as firtancts permit, libraries are being estab- 
lished and enlarged, in the schools. Thtfae libraries are danced 
from a matriculation fee fixed by executive order of the Governor 
'General at ^2 ($1) fir each pupil in grades 5 to /^inclusive, and W 
($2) for each pupil in the secondary schools, of which 60 per. cent 
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may be used for library and 40 per cent for athletic purposes, and 
from contributions of parent-teacher associations ^nd school benefits. 
Table 6 shows the increase in library facilities in the past 10 years. 

* 

. Tahle G . — Library faciiiikM ^ 
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A serious difficulty of the early schools was thar^of obtain in 
appropriate textbooks. Texts written for American schools had to 
be used. These gave place to American texts adapted for use in the 
islands. During the past decade, however, there has been available 
11 number • of texts written by Americans and Filipinos purposely 
for the Philippine schools. During the school year 1929-30 all the 
basic texts used in the primary grades and approximately one-half 
of those used in the intermediate grades were written by Filipinos 
or by Americans and Filipinos. In the secondary grades 20 of the 
;i2 basic texts, mostly tho.se in literature and in the sciences, are texts . 
used in American high schools. Textbooks are adopted for a period 
of six years by a board appointed by the Governor General, 

As a result of the establishment of a curriculum department in 
the office of the director of education, curriculum revision has been 
put on a mbre scientific basis. Subjective procedure has been aban- 
doned and objective bases ai-e now being sought to guide revising the 
curriculutu. General objectives and divisional objectives for ele- 
mentary schools, grade objectives for arithmetic in the elementary 
grades, and first-year secondary mathematics, second-year secondary 
general science, and fourth-year secondary physics objectives have 
t been worked out.* 

During the past two years an intensire study of 'the materials and 
^echiiiqueA of instruction in arithmetic has been conducted thhiugh- 
out the islands. Common errors have been isolated and the content 
of the course evaluated. Practice tests are being developed to fit the 
l>eculiar needs of the schools.»- and better teaching technique de- 
^^veloped. ■ . " f' 

Health instruction has -held its platx as one o Ah. maxor phases 
df eduction in the public schools. Added impetus has been given 
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this phase of instruction during the past few years by the addition 
to the director’s office of a special supervisor for this work. Interest 
was aroused through the use of the classroom height and weight 
record. Better sanitary facilities in schools and a more widespread 
establishment of school lunch counters for the children haVe followed. 

Supervisors in the director’s office keep in touch with the work of 
the schools and are aided in guiding them by the use of the official 
magazine of the bureau. This magazine, called the Philippine Pub- 
lic Schools, isjpublished monthly and issued free to every teacher in 
the system, '^t serves as a clearing house for ,^ie interchange of 
ideas among the teachers as well as a medium by^ means of which 
the director’s staff may guide the work of the teachers. 

School moneys come from three sources — municipal revenue, pro* 
vincial revenue, and insular revenue. The ^municipal revenue is de- 
rived from the land tax collected in the town, from a share of the 
internal-revenue 'Collections, from fees for marriages celebrated in 
the town, and other minor levies which the municipal council is 
aut_horized to make. The provincial revenue is composed of a tu- 
ition fee paid by the pupils in the academic secondary school and 
whatever amount the provincial board wishes to vote for school 
purposes from the general revenue. The insular revenue depends 
on the Philippine Legislature. In neither provincial nor insular 
revenues is there a permanent income for schools. Corresponding to 
this classiheation of revenues there are municipal, provincial, and 
insular .schools. Originally municipal schools were primary schools 
supported by local or municipal revenues and provincial schools 
were intermediate schools supported by provincial revenues. Spe- 
cial higher schools, such as the Philippine. Normal School, the Cen- 
tral Luzon Agricultural School, the Nautical School, the Philippine 
of Arts and Trades, the School of Commerce, and the SchDol 
for tlie Deaf^and the Blind were supported entirely by insular funds. 
Later as the secondary schools were established in the provinces 
and more intermediate classes became necessary,'^ the primary and ' 
intermediate schools were combined and k'hown as elementary schools 
and were made municipal schools, leaving the ^condary school only 
to be supi)orted by the province. This is the organization that 
exists to-day. However, the elementary schools have 'ncreased to 
such an extent that the municipal funds are entirely inade<]uate to 
maintain them and it has become necessary for ^he insular gov- 
epiment to ^id the municipalities by an ever-increasing amount of 
insular aid each year. This aid takes the. form of grants for main- 
tenance and special appropriations for- permanent improvements. 
Table 7 shows the amounts spent by the insular, provindkl, and 
municipal governments for all school purpbses daring the last 10 
years. 
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Tabus 7 . — Total expenditures for school purposes (m pe*os) 
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The amount of 88^52. 11 sj)ent for schools in 1929 is 20.11 

per cent of the total governmental espenditure of the islands for that 
year. Of this amount, 66.39 per cent was used for salaries, 20.05 i>er 
cent for other current expenses, and 1 3.52 per cent for buildings, 
grounds, and other permanent improvements. 
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III. WORK OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION FOR THE 

NATIVES OF ALASKA ‘ 

By AViLLtAU Hauilton 

Attistanl Chief, Alotka Divition, Office of Bduoation 

The work of the Office-of Education with reference to Alaska has 
hitherto included administrative authority with respect to the edu-" 
cation, support, and medical relief of the aborigines and supervision 
of the reindeer industry. During the fiscal year 1930 the responsi- 
bility of the Office of Education in connection with the reindeer in- 
dustry was transferred to the Governot^ of Alaska, on the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of Education. 

i 

In order that the headquarters of administrative authority should 
be located as near as possible to situations demanding attention, the 
office of the chief of the Alaska division has l>een transferred' from 
Seattle to Juneau, the purchasing of suppli/^s, the making of arrange- 
ments for tlfe transportation of appointees and supplies, and the 
operation of the U. S. S. Boxer remainjng as duties to be performed 
'■ by the purchasing agent and office manager in Seattle. 

The amount granted by Congress for the education and support 
of the natives of Ala.'^ka during the year 1930 w’as $580,400 and for 
their medical relief $171,780. Ninety-three schools were maintained 
with 195 teachers, an enrollment of 3,899, and an average Jittejidance 
of 3,0529. 

In performing its duties to provide schools for and to care for 
the health and general welfare of the aboriginal races of Alaska the 
Alasl^dtridon in the Office of Education has been confronted Vith 
aiofmidahleTask. 

^ If Alaskli, with its area of 586,400 square miles, were superimposed 
>n the United States, its northernmost cape would be on the boundary 
x*tween the United States and Canada, its southeastemmost extrem- 
ty would touch the Atlantic coast at the State of Georgia, the Aleu- 
tian Islands would skirt the Mexican border, and the westernmost 
^ofjts islands would lie in California. 

|n this great Territory the 27,000 Eskimos, Aleuts, Athabascans, 
Land Thlingets are scattered along the 25,000 miles of coast and bn the 
Bat rivers, in villages varying from 80 or 40 t6 300 or 400 persons. 

'On ^Arch 1^.1981, •dmlalstrattoo of tho odacatton and medical aerrlee for tba 
^Urea of Alaaka waa tn oaf erred to Bomo of lodUo Affaln. , 
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In the course of years the work of the Office of Education in Alaska 
has expanded until now its schools are far flung throughout that 
northern land, from its southern boundary to its northernmost cape — 
in the villages on the forested islands of southeast Alaska, on the 
lonely shores of the southwest, on the storm-swept islands of the 
Aleutian chain, along the great rivers, beside fog-ridden Bering Sea, 
on the frozen plains of the far north, and beside the ice-bound waters 
tif the Arctic Ocean. To some of the settlements the annual visit 
of the supply vessel furnishes their only means of comm unicat i<m 
with the rest of the world. In many instances the school is the only 
elevating influence in the village. 

In the Alaskan native coniinunity the school is the center of ac- 
tivity— educational, industrial, civic, and social. The schoolroom 
is available for public meetings for the discussion of the affairs of 
the village or, occasionjt^ly, for social purposes. Some of the build- 
ings contain a laundry and baths for the use of the natives. The 
school workshop is available for the making and repair of boats, 
sleds, and furniture. Night-school sessions ane held by many teach- 
ers for adults who realize that a knowledge of English is essential to 
enable them to meet the changing conditions which confront them. 

The Alaska school service demands of the teachers not professional 
qualifications only. Philanthropic motives, good judgment, pa- 
tience, initiative, and ability to do effective work nnder adverse cir- 
cumstances are essential to the success of a teacher in a native 
Alaskan village. From the nature of things, a teacher in an Alaskan 
native school must widen the scope of his activities beyond the school- 
room. Of neces^ty he assumes the functions of a community leader, 
an arbitrator in disputes, a censor of morals, a preserver of peace, 
and a public nurse and ihedical adviser. He must have courage and 
re.source fulness to cope successfully with all manner of emergencies. * 

During the year the professional requirements ot teachers for the 
Alaska school service were revised so that they are now up to the 
stan<lard required by other school systems. For the position of 
'• teacher, graduation from high school, two years’ normal-school train- 
ing, or graduation from a ‘college recognized standing, with at 
least one year of successful teaching experience, are required. For 
the position of assistant teacher, graduation from high school, two 
years’ normal-school training, and experience in practice teaching 
are required. These qualifications may be waived with reference to 
teachers who are to give instruction in domestic science or in the 
various industries or who are to perform community or welfare work, 
also with reference to natives who are recommended for appointment 
as assistant teachers, 
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It is gratifying to note that the natives of Alaska are rapidly 
^coming qualified to serve as assistant teachers. In 'southeastern 
Ala^a, where the natives have had the benefit of schools for a longer 
period than those in other sections, native teachers make up 28 per 
cent of the number of teachers in that district. Native teachers con- 
stitute the entire teaching staff at KJawock, the second largest native 
^hool in Alaska, with an enrollment of 112 and a curriculum extend- 
■ ing through the twelfth grade. 

In all of the day schools instruction in some form of industrial 
work is given, principally in cooking and sewing, to the girls, and 
in ( arpentry to the boys. When no other place is available, cooking 
is often taught in the teacher’s own kitchen. By purchasing gro- 
ceries and other supplies at the local stores the natives frequently 
supplement the materials furnished by the OflSce of Education. In 
this way the domestic-science work at some of the day schools has 
become practically self-supporting. 

To give specialized training in industries for which the day schools • 
ftre not equip^, industrial boarding schools are in operation at 
UTiite Mountain, on Seward Peninsula, with 90 pupils; at Kanaka- 
irnk, on Bristol Bay, with 72 pupils; and kt Eklutna, on the Alaska 
Railroad, north of Anchorage, with 92 pupils. To White Mountain 
are sent £skimo boys add girls from the villages oil the northwestern 
coast as far as Point Barrow, Kanakanak is the center for voca- 
tional training for the Aleuts and for the Eskimos of southwestern 
Alaska. The Alaska Railroad makes EUutna readily accessible for 
pupils from central Alaska and from the’ upper Yukon region. 

Thp curriculum of these schools iiicludes such industries as will 
improve the living conditions of the natives and afford them assured 
means of support. Instruction is given in carpentry, house build- 
ing, furniture making, cooking, bread baking, sewing, the making 
of clothing, boat building, sled construction, the operation and re- 
pair of gas engines, the making of snowshoes, the tanning of skins, 
taxidermy, the carving of wood and ivory, blanket making, 4 ind 
basket weaving. To train the natives for effective service in their 
cooperative stores, instruction is also given in typewriting, stenog- 
raph'y, clerical work^ and business methods. 

Centuries of experience in the use of tools of their own contriv- 
ance have developed in the native races of Alaska mechanical skill 
of a high order, which they successfully apply in the various indus- 
tries taught in the schools. 

The expense of conducting the three indiist^al schools during the 
fi^al year 1930, including the expenditures for salaries, supplTes, and 
the construction and repair of buildings, was as follows: For 
Eklutna, ^,522.81; for Kanakanak, $43^702.87; and for White 
Mountain, $43,132.11. 
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Preliminary steps have been taken toward the esUblishment of 
an industrial boardinfr school for the natives of southeastern 
Alaska. The site selected this school is a tract on Shoemaker 
Hay, 4 miles south of the town of Wrangell, including approxi- 
mately 1 V 2 miles of water front- with an average width of one-half 
mile. The complete estimate contemplates the erection of a group 
of five buildings at a total cost of $171,000. The $71,000 available 
for expenditure during the fiscal year 1931 will ^ used in preparing 
plans, surveying the tract, clearing the land, and in erecting the 
|irincipal school and dormitory buildings, in so far as the approprta- 
^ (ion is sufficient to cover these projects. 

To provide a home for orphans and other young children of pre- 
H-hool and early school age, an orphanage, with a staff consisting 
of a matron, an assistant matron, and a cook, has been established 
in one of .the former Fort Gibbon buildings, at Tanana, which have 
been transferred to the Office of Education. To this institution will 
l>e taken homeless young children who have Wtherto of neoesity 
been cared for in the industrial boarding schools at Kanakanak, 
Eklutna, and White Mountain. This will have the desirable effect of 
restricting attendance at the industrial schools to pupils of 'suit- 
iible age. 

For the medical relief of the natives the Office of Education em- 
ployed, during the fiscal year 1930, 9 physicians and 29 nurses. It 
maintained hospitals at Juneau, Tanana, Akiak, Kanakanak, and 
Kotzebue. Eait^h hospital is a center of medical relief for a very 
wide tetTitory, and each physician makes extended tours through his 
district. 

Qualifications .of employees in the Alaska medical 'service have 
been definitely prescribed. For the position of physician, gradua- 
tion from a legally chartered medical school whose requirements 
for graduation are not less than the requirements Association 

of American Medical Colleges is required, as we'H'^fe evidence of 
the completion of a year’s- internesh ip in a recognized fiospital, or 
of successful practice for at least four years^ and a license from 
the medical examining board of the Territory of Alaska. 

For the position of nurse, graduation from a school for nurses 
of recognized standing is necessary, as well as evidence of success- 
« ful professional practice for at least one year. 

For the position of dentist, graduation from a legally chartered 
dental college of recognized statading is requiiied, as well as a cer- 
tificate from the board of dental eiaminere of the Tenitory of 
Alaska. 

* i 

The hospitals, physicians, and nursw terve only the more thiokly 
populated diairicts. In the vast outlying areas the teachete muat, 
of aeoessitj, extend mpdical aid to the best of their abili^. Ac- 
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corHingly, the teachers in settlements where the sereices of a pfiysi- 
cian or nurse are not available are supplied with simple remedies 
and instructions for their use. In the majority of the native vil- 
lages the teachers are the only “doctors” and “health officers” 
and the school often serves as a dispensary for the natives within 
a radius of sev'cral hundred miles. As part of the day's work 
the teacher visits the homes in the village to see that hygienic 
conditions are maintained, to show mothers how to care for and 
feed their infants, to demonstrate the projwr wjiys of prepariflg 
food, and to inculcate cleanliness and the necessity of ventilation"!. 

To natives and while men scattered along thousands of miles of 
the Yukon River and its tributaries the Office of Education’s Yukon 
medical boat furnishes the only means of securing medical and dental 
relief. Each year, in a cruise during June, July, Augu.st. and 
September, and extending as far as the Yukoji delta' the services of 
the .physician, the two nurses, 5nd the dentist on this boat are in 
constant demand at each stopping place. The work includes dis- 
tribution of medicines with instructions for their use, extending first 
aid, instnictions regarding the care of the sick, advice concerning 
the care and feeding of children, performing such operations as can 
be attended to on the boat, extracting and fillirtg teeth, and the 
transportation of a limited number of patients to the hospitals at 
Tanana and Fairbanks. During the cruise of 108 days in the summer 
of 1930, 04 villages and camps were visited, 1.493 patients were 
treated, 234 surgical operations, including 194 tonsillectomies, were 
performed. The total number of dental treatments was 4,123. 

. The bureau’s medical work is supplemented by contracts with hos- 
pitals at Anchorage. Nome, Cordova, Wrangell, and Fairbanks in 
Alaska; with the ChHdren’s Orthopedic Hospital, Firlands Sana- 
torium, and Riverton Sanatorium, in Seattle.' In a few instances the 
services of specialists in Seattle have been secured for diagnosis and 
the treatment of diseases I'f the eye, ear, and nose. 

One of the greatest problems of the Office of Education in (^^rrying 
on its work in Alaska is providing transportation from Seattle of 
the personnel and supplies required in connection with its activities 
in the remoter villages, many of which are not reached by commercial 
lines. Transportation to these places had been secured with difficulty 
and by the payment of heavy charges to small trading 'schooners. 
The problem was partially .solved* by the transferring from the Navy 
Department do the Department of the Interior in April, 1920, for 
use in the Alaskan work of the Office of fill iication, of the V. S. S. 
B(^xer, a brigantine sailing vessel of 500 tons. A Diesel engine was 
installed in, the vessel, and it was refitted for its work in the north 
Pacific aod Ajctiq Oceans. This sUunch little vessel has rendered 
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effective service, but on aooount of the continued expansion of the 
work s larger boat is a necessity. 

Eiach year the Hosier carries from Seattle to the coast villages of 
Alaska and to the distributing points, at the mouths of the great 
rivers appointees entering on duty, together with a heavy tonnage of 
supplies and equipment. 

Leaving Seattle in the spring, the vessel makes its 6rst voyage of 
Uie season through the waters of southeastern Alaska and along the 
vouthem coast a.s far as Koiliak Island ; on its second voyage it visits 
the settlements on the shores of the Alaska Peninsula and of Bering*' 
Sea; its third voyage is the long cruise to the Elskimo villages beside 
the waters of the Arctic Ocean as far north as Point Barrow. Its 
passengers are the teachers, physicians, and nurses going to or re- 
turning from their voluntary exile. Its cargo includes the lumber 
and hardware for use in Constructing school buildings or hospitals, 
the coal and food suppliei; required for a year, and a year’s supply 
of the books, furniture, and equipment needed by the schools. In its 
three voyages during the season, the Boxer covers about 20,000 
nautical miles. 

Through employing Alaskan natives as “sailnts, the Boxer also 
functions as a training ship in the educational program of the office. 

Availing themselves of the anni^al visit of the Boxer^ many natives 
send to Seattle reindeer meat, packages of furs, fur clothing, carved 
ivory, baskets, and rugs, which are sold for them through the Seattle 
Fur Sales Agency. The proceeds of all sales are sent to the indi- 
vitluaJ natives, applied to the settlement of their accounts with the 
Seattle merchants, or placed to their credit in savings banks, as re- 
quested. The captain of the Boxer annually delivers to settlements 
along the Arctic coast many tons of food supplies, packages of cloth- 
ing, furniture, and building materials purchased with the proceeds 
of the sale of furs and other commodities sent <>ut by the Eskimos 
during the previous summer. 

The Office of Education encourages the establishment in’ native 
villages of cooperative mercantile stores, financed by native capital 
and conducted by the natives themselves, wit^ the advice of the teach- 
ers of the local .schools. This results j^j^l^uring articks of food and 
clothing at equitable prices and in aoi)\i]Ving self-confidence and ex- 
perience in business affairs by the natives. Such enterprises are in 
successful operation in 18 villages iq widely separated lections of 
the country. 

The importation of reindeer from eastern Siberia into Alaska by 
the Office of Education, as a means of livelihood for, the Eskimos 
of A las ka and to furnish them with food and clothing, began in 
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1891 and continued until 1902, a total of 1,280 reindeer being imported 
(luring that period. 

Early in its history the reindeer service became 'an integral part 
of the educational system for northwestern Alaska, the raising of 
reindeer lei ng tfie form of industrial education best.adapted tq the 
Eskimos inhabiting the barren wastes of Arctic and sub-Arctic 
Alaska. Herders from Lapland were brought to Alaska to instruct 
the Eskimos in the care and management of reindeer. The reindeer 
were distributed among the Eskimos under a system of apprentice- 
!^hip covering a^riod of four years. 

At the satisfactory termination of his apprenticeship the Eskimo 
received a certain number of reindeer as the nucleus for his own 
herd. \ ear after year new centers were established and the reindeer 
industry e.xtended over a wide area until the ownership of reindeer 
is now distributed among more than 2,500 natives. Reindeer herds 
are found throughout the entire coastal area from Point Barrow to 
the Aleutian Islands. The total number of deeh is estimated to be 
more than 600,000. s.Qf the 78 herds, 59 are owned by natives, 7 arc 
owned by white men, 3 by Lapps, 3 by the Government, 5 jointly by 
white men and natives, and 1 by a i^ssion. There are 320 her<|ors 
on the ranges occupied by the native-owned deer. 

The greatest problem in connection with the reindeer industry is 
providing a market for the surplus meat, which is greatly in excejvs 
of local demands. There is also danger that the grazing grounds 
will be stocked beyond their carrying capacity. 

From its inception, the reindeer industry among the natives was 
directed by the Office of Education through its superintendents and 
teachers. While the herds were small and located 'in the vicinity of 
the schools, this arrangement was satisfactory. With the phenom- 
enal increase in the number of deer, the coasolidatioh of the herds, 
and the distribution of the animals over widely separated areas, it 
1 ms become impossible for the teachers to exercise proper supervision 
of the herds in addition to their other duties. By the order of the 
SwreUry of the Interior, October 8, 1929, all matters affecting the 
reindeer industry 4n Alaska were transfei^ed to the jurisdictioiT of 
the Governor of iVlaska. 

The growth of the reindeer industry rendered it urgent that pro-' 
vision be made for the allotment of grazing lands^ By the act of 
March 4, 1927, authority was granted for the establishment by the 
Secretary of the Interior of grazing districts in Alaska and for the 
granting of leases for definitely described areas therein. The pro- 
visions of this act are being carried into effect as rapidly as possible 
by the General Land Office. Thi^^action will regulate the occupancy 
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of prazing lands by the reindeer herds and prevent friction among 
the owners of reindeer in regions where the herds are most numerous. 

With the great increase in the number of reindeer and the entrance 
of white men into the industry, the need for scientihc attention be- 
came apf^rcnt, resulting in the assi^^hent by Congress to the Hureau 
of Biological Survey of the duty of making investigations in con- 
nection with the diseases and parasites affecting the reindeer; breed- 
ing, feeding,) and management practices, and the grazing resour^ 
of the Territory. 

^ An interdepartmental committee of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and of the Department of Agriculture, appointed 
to consider problems in connection with the reindeer industry, has 
issued a statement in order to make clear to State and municipal 
health office^, to conservation and game commissioners, and to the 
public, that reindeer meat may be received into the United States 
and shipped interstate without inspection. No coHtagious disease 
has ever been encountered, and no refhson has appeared why the sale 
of reindeer meat should require Federal, State, or municipal in- 
spection for the detection of disease. However, State or municipal 
inspection of reindeer meat may be made when desirable to deter- 
mine whether the meat may have been spoiled due to improper stor- 
age or handUng. For identification purposes the committee • has 
pre.scribed a tag and an ink brAid to be afl^ed to and placed upon 
the carcass of each reindeer to be shipped out of Alaska. 

Based on a preliminary survey of the grazing areas of Alaska suit- 
able for reindeer production made in 1921, it was estimated that 
l>etweeni 3,000,000 and 4,000^000 reindeer could be supported on the 
150,000 to 200,000 square miles of open grazing lands, from which 
l.(K)0,000 or more animals would be available annually for slaughter. 

- Later investigations have shown that approximately 350,000 square 
miles of the Territory are of value for grazing. This enlarged 
area fqund suitable for graziag use should be able ultimately to 
support a considerably larger number of reindeer with a correspond- 
,ingly increased number available for slaughter. The greater part 
of this area is in the treeless tundra bordering the Bering Sea and 
the Arctic coast. 

Since the* beginning of the work of the Office of* Education for the 
natives of Alaska in 1884 great progress has been mad^in the ad- 
vancement in civilization of the aboriginal races of Alaska, but the 
task is far from complete. All of the principal settlements have been f 
reached, buf there are 'small villages, remote and difficult of access, in* 
which the natives still exist in their primitive conditions. There are 
. villages out on the tundra and along the coast of Bering ISea and the 
^Vrctic Ocean where the natives live, in small' sod houses, partly 
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underground, to which acce;;s is gained through a low tunnel. In 
many cases the only heat is that thrown off by the bodies of the 
occupants. The light filters through the window of seal intestines in 
the roof; the floors are indescribably filthy with litter and refuse. In 
mild weather these sod houses are wet from seepage and from mois- 
ture dripping from the roof and walls. The natives living in the.se 
hovels are, dressed in parkas made of the skins of wild ducks, sealskin 
trousers, and boots of fishskins or sealskins. In summer they live on 
the flesh and eggs of wild birds and a few seal and salmon. In win- 
ter tkey dei)cnd for food upon fish, which they catch through holes in 
- the ice. Those («ople live fipm hand to mouth and have no desire to 
better their conditions. 

In villages where teachers have been sUtioned for a number of 
years there are well -constructed, 2-story log or frame houses, with 
linoleum on the flf>ors. paper on the wall, and coffttining ranges, 
heaters, comfortable be<ls, and good furniture. These nativ|^ have 
on hand supplies of dried fish and reindeer meat, wild berries, and 
sometimes vegetables grown in their <twn gardens. They have a stock 
of wood for winter use, and from their reindeer herd/ they can secure 
meat for their own use and for sale, and also skins for clothing. 

In southeastern Alaska, where the natives have had the benefit of 
schook and missions for very many years, conditions in some of the 
native villages compare favorrfbly with those in the white settlements. 

There is no doubt but that the natives of Alaska are being devel- 
oped in education and industry so as to become an imporUnt factor 
in the economic life of the Terrilory. Many natives have assumed 
the responsibilities of citizenship. . ^me of them are comparatively 
wealthy, owning their own homes and fishing vessels. Thousands of 
natives are employed in the cannerie>s of ^uthem Alaska. Fleets of 
power boats belonging to and operated by natives transport fish from • 
the fishing grounds to the canneries.' Many natives are employed in 
the mines. Others are merchants, boat builders, carpenters, guides, 
pilots, fishermen, trappers, loggers, ivory carvers, basket weavers, 
and curio makers. The Office of Education employs as teachers the 
brightest graduates of its schools. Native girls showing qualifica- 
tions for medical work are trained in the hospitals as nurses.- Natives 
are employed as cooks, janitors, and orderlies in thm hospitals. 
N^ives are found' in the kgal and clerical professions. Throughout * 
northern and western Alaska the majority of the herds of reindeer 
are owned by natives. 
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IV. INDIAN EDUCATION IN THE 48 STATES 

B.v. W. <’ab.son ltv\x, Jr.. 

Direetor of Fdocatton, Unitrd Slatm Indion Offlco 


INTRODUCTION 

* - 

Dpveinpments in Indian education during the 2-ycar peritKl 
1!)28~-1930 followed more or les.s directly upon a careful .study of 
Indian administration made by the Institute for Government Re- 
.<carc*h in 1927 at the request of the Serretary of the Interior. In 
the so-called Mori am report,* education received consideration ns one 
of the major activities of the Indian Service, ^and the education^ or 
developmental aspects of the Indian task were emphasized through- 
out. This and the current investigation fay the Committee on Indiiin 
Affairs of the United States Senate indicate the significant* effort that 
is being made to understand the problem of ihe American Indian and 
to formulate a program, especially in education. Further evideme 
the attention being given to Indian education is afforded by the 
iiiereai^d appropriations— the apjjropriation of $1(V122.5(K) made 
available for 1930, representing a considerable increa.se over the pre- 
ceding year, was followed by one of $ll,d09,701, and the mnouiit for 
nest year will be $12,105,000. 

INDIAN SCHOOLS 

m 

Stated quantitatively, Indian education involves some 350,000 
I)eo|»le scattered over more than 200 jurisdictions in 28 States. Al- 
though the total number of Indians is not large, they comprise witle.ly 
varying groups derived from at least 50 different linguistic stocks 
and living in conditions that range from perhaps the highest levels 
of anf of , the people of the United States to the lowest. 'lie same 
trilw or band may have as its members some who arc Hying in a 
precarious economic and social situation and others who are among 
the hundreds attending universities or other higher educational insti- 
tutions'or are eminently successful in bu.siness or the profe.‘«ionfr. 
About two-thirds of these Indians are “ wards of the Government ” 
in the sense that they have certain tribal or heirship rights, while 
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others long since freed from the guardianship relation may be receiv* 
ing some Government care or be seriously in need of it 
The Federal Government maintains a system of boarding and day 
schools for Indian children and cooperates with the public schools 
by paying tuition for Indian children in certain cases, particularly 
where the normal taxable resources are reduced as a result of the 
existence of untaxed Indian land. Mission and private schools also 
enroll some Indian children. No figures are entirely reliable in this 
field, but data compiled in 19SO indicate that of the 103,368 Indian 
children 6 to 18 years of age, 67,525 are definitely known to be 
enrolled in some school, with the probability that close to 80,000 are 
enrolled if all Indian pupils attending town schools in Oklahoma are 
included. A majority of all the Indian children are now attending 
public scbtK>ls, the number having increased rapidly in the past few 
years. Government boarding schools enrolled more than 21,000 in 
1980, and Government day schools 4,205, while mission and private 
schools accounted for between 7,000 and 8,000. School enrollment of 
the Indian children, arranged in the order of < number of Indian ' 
children in the States, for the year ending June 80. 1980, is as 
follows ; ■ 
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Contracts were made during 19S0 for payment of tuition for In- 
dian children with 861 boards of education* It m recognized, of 
course, that merely placing Indian children in public schools, even 
where the community is cooperative, is by no means the whole solu- 
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tion. Changes that have been made are enabling the servi(5e to plan 
for a better follow-up of Indian children and the working out of 
more satiafactory arrangements between the home and the school 
Some of the probable next steps in Federal-State relations in educa- 
tion are as follows: 

1. Furnish to the State education authorities the most recent ac- 
curate data available as to the location of Indian children of school 
age in their States. 

2. Wherever State and local communities are willing and able to 
take over the schooling of Indian children, give them every p>ossible 
encouragement and help. 

3. Study carefully each existing boarding-school situation to deter- 
mine whether the school is one that should be closed soon, continued 
for some other purpose, or maintained indefinitely. 

4. Put existing Indian schools into a position where they con- 
stitute a real part of the educational program of the State, using 
State courses of study wherever possible as a basis and meeting State 
requirements in so far as these are consistent with an education 
planned to meet the needs of Indian children. 

6, Making better tuition arrangements, using tuition payments in 
particular as a means for getting a better quality of education for 
both whites and Indians ; better qualified teachers, health follow-up, 
hot lunch, visiting teacher (school social worker) to work between 
the school and the home. 

6- Develop a more modem type of supervision : 

(a) Supervisors from the Indian Office who seek to help the 
people in the field rather than merely to inspect; these supervisors 
to visit public and private schools where Indian children are as well 
as Government Indian schools. 

(ft) In States where numbers warrant, a State supervisor of In- 
dian education as part of the staff of the department of public in- 
struction, working directly under the State superintendent or com- 
missioner of education. 

One of the chief points in which there has been improvement in 
the p^ two years is the extension upward of school facilities in 
boardi^ schools and elsewhere. Eight Indian boarding schools now 
have high-school grades through the twelfth, and of the 12,420 pupils 
in nonreservation echools, over .7,000 are in junior and senior high- 
school grades. 

HBALTH AND FKHMNO OP INDIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Thare has been real progress in the past two years on the physical 
Bide of Indian aohoolinij, paiticularly in the feeding of. Indian chU- 
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dren in boarding echoola. Of the $1,100,000 allowed by Congress in 
1930, $19fl.000 was allowed for additional sabsistence, $50,000 for 
noonday lunches in the day schools, $40,000 for subsistence of chiU 
dren during the sumnaer, and $50,000 for clothing. By this and anc- 
ewding acts, provision was made for sufficient food allowance to for- 
nish a daily per capita proviaion of 87.8 cents, this being the amount 
set by an impartial committee of specialists from Qovemraent de- 
partments. While the schools undoubtedly vary in the success with 
which they administer this food provision, the almost universal tosti- 
mo.ny is that the food situation has been satisfactorily solved. Simi- 
lar results have followed on clothing. While individual schools may 
still be found where the clothing allowance is unsatisfactory, on the 
whole sufficient clothing is being provided.^ 

INSTITUTIONAL LABOR 

It was formerly regarded as necessary to use half the time of 
children from the fourth grade up in carrying on the institutional 
work. When Indian boys and girls came into school late and were 
consistently several years “overage” the institutional labor was 
not so serious a problem as it later became. When, however, Indian 
children began in many places to approximate whites in the age at 
which they started school and were in grades at more nearly where 
they belonged, it became evident that the young children should 
no longer have any considerable institutional burdens. Congns- 
sional action has made it possible to hire additional adult labor, 
purchase laundry machineiy and other labor-saving devices, and 
employ additional teachers. Two hundred assistants and labortucs 
were put in at the schools and hundreds of pieces of new machinery- 
kitchen and bakery equipment and laundry apparatus. As a result, 
in nearly all the Indian schools, boys and girls are attending'school 
for the full session through the sixth grade, and three-fourths of 
the day for the grades beyond the sixth. Gradually the institutional 
labor is being placed on the only basis on which it can be justihed 
educationally, namely, first, as a contribution from each cliild to the 
common task such as woul4 be expected in a good fainily; 'second, 
as part-time work included within a planned vocatiookMiaining 
pro^am. It is not claimed that this stage has been readi64 in 
Indian education, but efforts of the past year have brought the mid 
measurably nearer. ■ 

NEW CONtT&UCmtN ' 

In the period of^he World War and immediately afterwards, 
budding programs ^ecywhwe in tha doited States weto dertqmdy 
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reUrded. Indian school plants suffered more than others from 
neglect, and the process of recovery was slower. Hence the need for 
an extended construAion program, recognized in recent congres- 
sional legislation. School construction projects authorized for this 
year and next total approximately $8,000,000. 


Congressional appropriations for the past two years have made 
possible significant steps in raising qualifications, increasing sal- 
aries, setting up positions especially intended to meet the vocational 
needs of Indian youth, and in providing the professional direction 
^ for the whole Indian education enterprise that is regarded ascssontial. 

Tlie entrance requirements for the Indian service educational po- 
sitions have been raised to such a poipt that, although they are still 
below the requirements of the better urban-school systems, they are 
above the minimum requirements of most of the States. It has been 
l)Ossible to increase the entrance requirements for teachers of pri- 
mary and intermediate grades so that they are now on a par with 
those for junior high school — three years of preparation beyond the 
secondary school and a year of experience, or four years of prepara- 
tion in a teachers college or university or college of recognized 
standing. For the first tune in the history of the Indian Service It 
has been possible to place the position of superintendent of Indian 
schools and school systems on a professional basis, with the require- 
ments of university training and special work in school admin Ts- 
t ration and, in the case of both superintendents and jvincipal.s, the 
salaries have been made somewhere near the a mou nr provided in 
modern salary schedules for professionally qualified people. 

As a further result of increased congressional appropriations, the 
Indian Service has been able to make substantial additions to the 
group at Washington headquarters and in the field who are respon- 
sible for technical ^ucatiohal direction. Some of the newer posi- 
tions of this sort include an assistant director of education with 
special preparation in vocational guidance; supervisors of home 
economics to help carry forward one of the best established parts of 
the Indian Service program; a supervisor of elementary education 
and six demonstration teachers or supervisors working under her 
direction; a supervisor assigned to public-school relations; a super- 
visor of trade and industrial education ; ajdd a director of employ- 
ment In the schools the following are among the types of positions 
that are being set up: Heads of departments of industrial education ; 
agricultural educsption, home economics, and vocational guidance; 
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teachers of native crafts ; vocational counsellors and school social 
. workers; ahd speciaHeachers of music, art, and physical education. 

, Particular emphasis is beiim placed on native arts and crafts, in 
the hope that the survivals of Indian culture may be preserved and 
that wherever possible the Indian of to*day may not only be success- 
fully adjusted to white life as an independent citizen but may make 
his special cultural contribution to our western civilization. 


/ 



V. EDUCATION OF NEGROES 

Bj ^UBBOSl Calivu 

BveiMUt Aa Ms JCdMuHon of Negron, Offtoo of IdiicatMi* 

DiTRODUCTION 

The resiilts of the various activities and interests in the education 
of the Negro from preemancipation time, through the reconstruction 
period, up to the present are reflected in Figure 1. Thjg (iiagram 
shows that the Negro’s desire for an education is not abating, ^ile 
there is a slight decrease in the percentage the school population bears 
to the total Negro pKipulation^ the percentages of school attendance 
and literate Negroes show marked increases. 

Figures 2 and 3 also diow the educational progress made by the 
Negro. Id 1916 there wefe only 64 * public high schools ; this number 
had risen to 831 in 1929.* Th« public high-school enrollments for 
1916 and 1928 were 8,707 and 164,000, respectively. According to 
Doctor Klein ■ the increases from 1916 to 1927 for the 79 colleges 
which he surveyed were: For number of colleges, 156 per cent; enroll- 
ment, 660 per cent; incom^ 275 per cent; property value, 146 per 
cent; and endowments, 185 per cent. 

PUBUC EDUCATION 

AvaUabUity of scAoalf.— Statistics on the education of the Negro 
are fragmentary and meager; thi^ is particularly true, with respect 
to adequacy and availability of school facilities, ^me idea of 
the situation may be obtained, however, from the facts revealed by 
S. L. Smith,* who found th»t of the 24,079 schools for Negroes in 
14 Southern Statea, during 1936-26, 22^94, or 93.4 per cent, were 
rural. Of this munber 15,886, or 68 A per cent, were 1- teacher 
schools; 4,525, or 18*6 per cent, 2-teacher schools; 1,702, or 7.1 
per cent, were 3-teacher schools. The average length of school 

'Johm, ■ntnu JtM. ato c a t lo*. Ws^ngbn, OoTamimat PrioUnc Offlcs, 

1917. (U. a. finWB ol BSwitloa. BoIMUb, l»ia, No. SS.) 

* Wnmt, Lw M. liM VMb sfeNt Hlito likwda uS Tbdr OiWrlbotloB la 

ronrtM Soatbm StoUa. HSb aa fc aol Qaartotj, April. 1S9S. 

* A. J. Suiiif ot Nigro OoUasM taS UnlTanttlaa Waablagtoa, OarenuMiri 

PriBUai Oflia >Mn (O. a Poraa ot asa w th a BulWtta; 10Sa, N*. T.) 

*Badtk, a. L. IhpiB Pabik ariuola la th« SoatS. Sontllani Workman. VoL LVIl, 
Novamlnr, ink 
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term of these rural schools was 6 months, ranging from 8.7 m ^ nfho ^ 
to 4.7 months. 

; It was estimated by the National Interracial Conference in 1928 
that for 12 Southern States there were needed at least 5,990 rooms 
in addition to the 28,379 available at that tiniei which would neces- 



sitate an expenditure of about $7,000,000 for this item aluna Dur- 
ing the lO-year period from 1918 to 19S8 $80,000,|000 waa spent in 
new construction for common actioolg for Negroes in 8 States, 
while more than $270,000,000 waa spent m the Biinr Stetea tor ■ 

Wotawn, Chu B, TIm Hern U AatiksM CMUntta. Ihw OaeTr Boll Oa, 
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whites. TTus means that 10 per cent as much was spent for Negroes 
83 white^ yet Negroes constituted 80 per cent of the population 
in these eight States. 

According to a recent study " there were 282 counties in the South 
. without high-school facilities in which the Negro population was 12^ 
per cent or more of the total population. Xhis same study* re- 




rwcaa a 

. Tedod th«t “ ope-third of the counties of the South with a ma- 
terial N^gro popolrtion are without higli>-school facilities for Ne- 
groes, either Pub^ or prirate. In these counties are found approx- 
imatoly one-^ouitt of the Negroes in the South." Table 1 shows 
opnditio na in i«||pect to high-achool facilitiee In 14 Southern Sutes, 

•niTivi.ijiioiL <iadt. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOpLS FOR NEGROES AND 
THE ENROLLMENT OF NEGRO PUPILS 
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Although this is not a^complete picture of the situation the *facts 
here presented are indexes of the availability of education for 
Negroes. * 

t 

Tabu 1, — Vumber of ooutUle* vith high $chool» and toiitt^effro potmlation in 
them, and number of countien \oith 12% per cent dr more Vegroet in the 
population but without high eohools* \ *' . ** 
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A study of county-training schools in the South made in 1928 hy 
L. M. Favrot, of the Qeneral Education Board, found only 74 per 
cent of the pupils living within a radini of 9% mUet. Qf the total 
81,126 pupils of the schools studied, 1,0T2 came a distance of 5 miles 
or more to attend school. In this connection it should be remembered 
that the county-training schools represent the sitaati<Mi at its best. 

The average length of the school year for the entire country for 
1927-28 was 171.6 days; for the Negro schools it was 181 days, 
allowing 75 per cent as much time for the Negro child as for the 
average child in America to accomplish the same task. When we . 
add to this the poor-attendance record of the Negro child, the per- 
®®**^*8® term actually attended is reduced even further. 4Some 
encouragement may be gained from the fact, howev^ that for the 
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entire couiitry during the past » years the average length of school 
term has increased 16 days, or 11 per cent for the whites, and 11 
divysj or 9 per cent, for the colored. And yet, according to a recent 
study, from 1925-26 to 1927-28, one Southern State increased the’ 
number of school d^S fbr white children by 21 and decreased the 
number for colored children by 28.* 



Vioima 8 


Another problem closely connected with that of short school’ 
terms, as has already been inferred, is poor attendance. Because of 
inaccessibility of achoola, necessity for work, poor health conditions, 
and many other causes pver some of which the student and Ms 
famly have little contrtl, we find the attendimce record of Negro 
children to be Tery poor. Table 2 gives the school term and school 
Sundance of white and colored pupils in 16 States for the year 
1927-28. Fi^re ,4 shows these same data graphically. 


* Blow, Da*1d T. 
PrlntlUf OflicQ, IMO. 
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Tahui 2.—8chool term and mkool atimdanoe of white and ooionS pmpOa in 

IS States, J9Z7-28^ 
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‘ PhnUi», Fr»nk M.: StitMci of Suto Scba^SyiUaa, 107-S8. V. k Offioa of IdiMotto 

During the 9-yearjpbriod betwaaa 1919-20 and 1927-28, 
according to repor^l revived tjjrthe Office of Education, the Negro 
school populaUon (Mj;year8j. ^reaaed 10.8 per cent and the toUl 
Negro enrollment in A8nent^]and high.aAools incroMed 9 per 
ceni In the year W-28* ift^were 2^,221 Negro children 
enrolkd M poblio nlnibntar]^ and 11,269 in prirate ele- 

mentary 8diools,;Oii l%r prttldH^ of the lo^r being in rural 
•schoolB. The figuroe ftr publiah^teehools end prirate hi^ schools 
were, respectively, 164,987 and, 9,904. Tables 8 and 4 show the per cent 
of the total school enroUnaent in each grade in 17 Southern' States. 
Observe thdt 96 p^r cent of the students are enrolled in grades 1 to 8; 
more than cMie-third in the firrt. grade and 74 per cent below the fifth 
grade. Tliese figures call attention to the problem of elimination, 
one of the most serious difficultiee faced by schools for Negroes! 
Figure 6 is a graphic representation of the data" given in Tables 8 
and 4 Table 6 shows a comparison between the urban and rural 
high-school enrollment among Negroes. The relatively high record 
of Oklahoma is especially to bo noted, as is also that of North 
Carolina and Texas. 
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LENOTH or SCHOOL TERM AND AVERAGE NUMBER Of DAYS ATTtI 
BY EACH PUPIL ENROLLED IN IS STATES, 1927.26 
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^ P^oenioffe of the total tcMool enrollment in epott teaondarv arade 
in 17 Southern Btatee, 1927-28 
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Because of late entrance and early leaving before the close of 
the sessiMi it is estimated “ that Negro pupils lose about 8.3 months 



from a regular 8-month term. When this practice obtains and the 
school term is only 6 or 6 months^ there is little wrader that we 
find the average retardation of 2 or 8 years shown by some students 
of the subject. D. H. Cooke ' reports for North Carolina 68.1 per 
cent retardation for Negro children for the year 1927-28 as against 

of CoOBty Tnlnlat Sdioola tor NtgroM ta tko Sovta. I W 
aiBtBT Fond, CbartottMTlU* *, V*, 1S38. (OeeutowU Papcn, Ho. Sa) 

* D. H. Th» WWto Saperiat«Bd«Bt and tW Ntfro Sdtoola Is Ndrtk CsmUbs 

tS^^SsT CoHot, toe tmdoon, NsshTlII*. 
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42 per cent for the whites. It should be noted here that North 
Carolina has been considered bj many to be the most progressive 
State in the South in the education of Negroes. 

Teachers . — ^“-The development of the Negro race in the United 
States depends more directly on the elementary-school teachers than 
on any other group,” said Thomas Jesse Jones in 1916 in his Survey 
of Negro Elducation.” In L. M. Favrot’s Study of County Training 
Schools for Negroes in the South* * it was found that “of 732 teachers 
reporting on the number of sessions taught in the schools in which 
they were then working, 311, or 42.6 per cent, were in these schools 
for the first time.” 


Tabu) 6.— [Zr&an and rural Negro popu^ton (mmm J920), Negro high-echool 
enroUmeni, and number of Ne^jnro hi4fh^hool pupUg per th(mmnd 
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The number of pupils enrolled in the entire country for each 
teacher in 1927-28 was 80. For every Negro teacher, however, there 
was enrolled an average of 46 pupils. In one Southern State we find 
that white teachers have an average of 88 pupils, while Negro teadi- 
ers have an average of 62. 

Salaries of Negro teachers constitute, perhaps, the gravest element 
in the entire situation. Table 6 shows for 18 Southern States the 
average annual salary for all teachers and for Negro teachers. For 
one State the minimum monthly salary for. Negroes was as low as 
$18 and the maximum only $2^. Hie poor preparation of Negro 


* ThoiBM Jemt. lamef of Noaro Bdneatkia. WuUattoo, QomuMst Printing 
leiT. (U. S. Unrcno of Htuntlaa. BoUitia, Uia, Moo. SS-S8.) 
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teachei^ in many cases may be attributed to low salaries. Figure 6 
presents graphically the salary situation for Negro teachers as com- 
pared with the average for the States as a whole. 


Tablc ft. — Averaife annual talary of teachers in 15 States, t9TJ-28 ' 
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Another factor influencing the preparation of Negro teachers has 
been the lack of facilities for teacher training. !^fore the land- 
grant colleges were established dependence was placed almost wholly 
in the private colleges for the preparation of teachers, and more 
than 90 per cent of the county teachers received all of their trai nin g 
in' the local county school until the establishment of the county 
training schools by the trustees of the Slater Fund.'® 

There are a great number of Negro teachers in the public schools 
who are poorly prepared, but the new State requirements, better 
supervision, increase in facilities for training, such as normal schools 
and summer schools, and the generosity of the educational founda- 
tions are all being embraced by the Negro teacher with appreciation 
and enthusiasm in an effort to better prepare himself. It is esti- 
mated that in 1926 there were 23,686 Negro teachers in summer 
schools. There were probably 30,000 Negro teachers enrolled in 
summer schools during the summer of 1930. 

Support . — Inadequate financial support of schools is undoubtedly 
the most important element in the entire edncational situation as it 
relates to Negroes and is the cause of the defects which are found 
in the educational facilities provided for the Negro. In reference 
to this lack of provision, Doctor Jones,'* 16 years ago called attention 
to the poverty of the rural sections and the ineffectiveness of the 
systems of taxation as contributing to the South's low per capita 
expenditure for whites as compared with oUier parts of tiie oouniiy. 

■ FiTTot, Leo II. Op. dt. 

"Jooco, Thomu Jmm. Op. dt 
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“Nevertheless,” he says, “the per capita expenditure for Negro 
schools, by whatever standard measured, is utterly inadequate.” 
While there is still a great divergence between the support of 
education for Negrp and white children in States which maintain 
separate school systems, the condition is improving, being much 
more favorable both in absolute terms and in the ratio between the 



two groups. Table 7 and Figure 7 give a picture of the situation in 
1988 with respect to the support of ednation for Negroee in 17 
Southern States. 

.TTie actiVitiee of philanthropic foundations have done much to 
stimulate increased interest in thiw important question; and, as a 
direct result of their inflnenoe, not only has support increased 
from public fandB| but many of the white people of the South have 
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Bho^ their desire uid detorminadon to remedy the conditions by 
making substantial private contributions. ^ 

e^KwMoMj fu^ 4«wted to JVejFro ediM»Oo. 
ampared vrttk proporlkmate dittribrnMon of Vogro edeoaMe* aTn 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 

Lojid^grarU coOsges.—^*- The historic background of the Negro land- 
gnmt colleges * • • is far different from' that of the white insti- 
tutions. Confronted with prejudices that existed against the 
members of the Negro race, with their la^ of material resources 
and possessions, and with the shortage of elementary and secondary 
Bch<wls to prepare Negro students for college entrance, formation of 
the institutions as colleges offering the land-grant type of education 
was seriously retarded.” *• In consequence, not nntil recent years 
were these schools able to shift their emphasis from the lower-grade 
work to that of college sUndards. And, although practically all 
are now degree-granting institutions, the proportiqnof college en- 
rollment in some of them is still very smalL Thesec^eges can not 
function at their maximum efficiency until the public high schools 
relieve them of the burden of giving secondary training, both of 
academic and vocational nature to the Negro students of the South. 

From 1916 to 1928 the annual income of the land-grant colleges 
increased 442 per cent, and their property valuation increased 
85ffl per cent, as will be seen by ceferring to Table 8 Md 
Figure 8. It will also be noted that the elementary enrollment de- 
creased, while the high-school soroUinent increased nearly 100 per 
cent, and the college enrollment rose from 12 to 8,691. During the 
past two years appropriations from the States and donations from 
foundations to these schools for current expenses and capital outlay 

■■Uiltiid StatM. Met of Bdocattoa. Ifefro Lood-Onuit 
Qnm OoU«M nd UWrcaatlw. Fkit X. » SST. 

(SvlMla, 19 S 0 , Mo. a> 
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have greatly surpassed those of any former period. An entire new 
plant has been completed for the Negro land-grant college of 



mcFia T 

Arkansas, and several of the colleges have under construciion or 
plana made to begin coDstmction on additions to their plants ranging 
in values of several thousand to more than a million dolbuv. 
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Private coUeffeg.^Aji outstanding development affecting private 
higher education or contemplated merger 

of colleges which is ta k i ng place. This advance move is not only 
being made among odflegfis of the same deiibmination, but among 
those of different sec^ Ifaiing airampia ^ movement is • 
furnished by the Atlaiira^ancI itTew' Orleans' groups of schools. In 
Atlanta -an arrangement l^rehouse Col- 

1^, a Baptist school for men, and Spelman College, a Baptist school 
for TVomen, will be merged vfth iftiHitia Uillveraity, which was for- 
", merly a Congregational, coeducational college, but is now doing only 
^aduate work. In New College, a Congrega- 

tional school, and New Orleans Universi^,^^ Methodist college, have . 
merged into an entirely new ingtffctttinn sad will be named the J. H. 
Dillard University. 

The following quotation from a letter'^firom I)r. Merrill J. Holmes, 
secretary for institutions for Negroes, o|l Board of Education df 
■ the Methodist Episcopal Church, under date of F^niary 4, 1981, 
illustrates the manner in which the proUetiU' of mergers ia being 
attacked : « 

Plana are under way for combtoln^ tbe Intere^ bf the tifattodlat B|»iacopel 
Oharcb in Alabama wltb tlioae of the Colored HeOtoOtit Bfedacoiial Obarcb. 
Mllee Hetnorlal College of the Colored Uettoodlst Bplscopat'Qnirch at Blmiliig- 
h^am, Ala., offera tbe bails for thia projected cooperaHon. 

The twa scboola at BoUy Springs, utsa„ are eagag^^iii^'tioM oo«pentlon 
ib the coli^ Held: Burt College, aponaored by tbe Board of Bducatlon, and 
MlaalBBtppl Indoatrlal College of tbe Colored Ifethodtot Bpfaiagal Ohnidl. 

Other consolidations have taken place and many JU|ore are being 
Qontemplated. It ia believed that many of the re l^dos denomina- 
tdons and mdependent church boards havw finally come to 
I3ut the heat interest of tlku' eduottldnal prdicbuuai ns cairied out Igr 
their colleges, can be realized only by eliminating much of the dupli- 
cation and overlapping which has been prevalent in the past, and 
by oonflnii^ themselVm to certain ^heres of action and influenod.' 

Jt was with this Utter thought in afihd that the late tXxitor Fbeolx, 
abon after he bteatUb pWideiit oif Eatepten Institute, initl^tea'U 
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conference between the presidents of several of the larger colleges 
for Negroes for tb^urpose of discussing the feasibility of a pro- 
gram designed to euminate the duplication of certain courses and 
departments, ^ith special reference to graduate and undergraduate 
work. 

Another very important happening in the field of private educa- 
tion for Negroes is the generous support which the Federal Govom- 
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meat has given Howard University and 'its decision to make such 
sopport 6 matter of permanent polu^. This aasanes the develop- 
muit of at least one school for Negroes of real university proportions. 

Teaeker fPoMa^/^Another distinativa feature -in the f^rogresa of 
higher ednoatioii for NegroM is the growth,* in vary recent year*, at 
pabUaly adppoTtad teacber-tbuning institationsl both State and ma« 
nio^ Tha.jtBiuroQttagaiaf HoosUn^Ti^ 
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are examples of the latter, while in practically every SUte Bchool for 
Negroes examples of the former may bo found where great impetoK 
is being given the teacher-training work. Special mention should 
be made of the Minor Teachers CoUege in Washington, D. C., and 
the Stowe Teachers College in St. Louis, Mo. Both of these insti- 
tutions have recently undergone reorganization and are prepared 
to offer a degree after the completion of a 4-year course. They are 
developing strong faculties composed of men and women with the 
Ph. D. degm from leading onlversiti^ and many others with 
excellent traini^ and wide experience. This is particularly note- 
worthy when it is remembered that onlv a few years ago dependence 

for the supply of Negro teachers was almost wholly upon private 
colleges. 

Other items of special significance are: The development of grad- 
uate work at Fisk University and Atlanta University, and the comple- 
tion of a $400,000 library at the former achool and the planning of a 
similar one the latter; the boUding of the new plant of the 
Meharry Medical College near the campus of Fisk University, which 
will permit of a closer cooperation and coordination ; the develop- 
ment of a social sdence re^rch center iI^NBshvilIe, at Fisk Uni- 
versity; the important campaigns for larger endowments being' 
waged by sdiooli like Talladega College and WUey College. These 
and many other activities are eloquent in their evidence of a new 
awakening which has taken place in the whole field of the higher 
education of Negroes. 

Another innovation worthy of note is the special arrangement 
whereby oeiiain SUtes pay the tuition and other fees of Negro stu- 
dents who ^ it necessary to go outside the State to pureue advanced 
courses whieh aia not offued in the State schools for Negroes and are 
the same u those offered in the Suta university. . The States of 
West Virginia and Mimoori are the only two known to the office 
where such pracCioe prevails at present. 

ACCREDITNKNT 

In the whole field of secondary and higher education for Negroes 
perhaps nothing ie of more far-reaching effect than the recent move- 
ment to accredit Negro institutions by'^the standards as are < 
apidied to schools for whites. 

Most of the Southern States accredit the sBoondaiy for 

Negroes within their territory, and many of them apply same 
standards by which the schools for whites are mrsmirod Many of 
these StatM accredit the prafoenofial education work done in the 
vai^ coUegea of the SUte^ This is for the purpose of oeiilfiei^ 
tionof leeeben. North Carolina has not oonfiiMj to 
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schools within its own borders but hts upop inntatioa iccredited 
several private colleges in other States. 

Table 9 shows the number of high schools having a certain type 
of accreditment in various States. These data were furnished dire^y 
by the State departments of education. In cases where the status 
of a school was not made dear or where the data did not seem to 
be comparable such schools were listed in the column designated 
uncertain,” 
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In the Spring of 1980 the Council on Medical Educition |nd 
Hospitals of the American Medical Aaaociation, on the basis of 
the findings of the Sumy of Negro Ccdlegea and Universities,^ 
prepared a tentative list of oolleges which wen deemed worthy of 
approval and prepared to do two years of fccoeptable premedical 
college work. More recently the Southern Association of Ct^legea 
aad Seocmdary Schools, througdi its oouunittee ^prowal of Kcgro 
schooj^ secured sn executive agent whose duty it is to study the 
colleges for Negroes and make reconunendations for their accredit- 
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nient According to the regular stAndards of the Association. On 
December .16, 1930, the first list of colleges, with their rating^, was 
announced. The work of studying the institutions is contin uing 
and another list is to be announced in December, 1931. 

This advance move will undoubtedly do much to stimulate the 
progressive school spirit among Negroes, and w.ill lend a sUtus 
to their educational work w hich could hardlv be achieved otherwise 

RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 


a 


Stsrveyg . — Surveys of Negro education have concerned themselves 
with large groups of schools, schools within a State, special curricu- 
lum studies, or surveys of student personnel, as, for eismpk, investi- 
gations concerning intelligence of students and background studies. 
The most important of the surveys which have been made are : 

(1) Negro education : A Study of the Private and Higher Schools 
for Colored People in the United SUtes.“ This survey was mA^de 
in 1916 by Dr. Tnomas Jesse Jones. 

(2) Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities,** which jyas nude 
in 1928 by the Buresu of EducAtion, at the instance of the Assoda- 
tion of CoUeges for Negro Youth and upon the invitation of the 
ooUegec surveyed. 

^ (3) Negro Land-Grant Colleges.** This is a section of the larger 

survey of land-grant colleges made in 1927-1930 by the Office of 
Education. * 

two other surveys now being conducted by the Office of Educa- 
tion, and which promise to be of far-reaching importance, are the 
Survey of Secondary Educatioh Among Negroes, which is a part of 
the National Survey of Secondary Education, and the Survey of the 
Education of Negro Teachers, which likewise is a part of the 
National Survey of Teacher-Education. 

Another school survey is explained in the foUowing paragraph of 
a letter from one of the officials of the Methodist Episcopal Cbunh : 

Tile board of education o< the. Klethodlst Epliicopal Church is condocUof a 
Surrey of Its general colleges onder the direction of Prof. Floyd W. Beevea of 
the Unlveniry of Chlcsfo. In connection with the extension of sarvey plans to 
ths schools for Neftro yooth Joint atraii«eiiients are beioff made by wtal^ the 
achooU of the ColoKd lietbodlst Bpisoopal Chmeh. as weU as thoae of the 
Methodist Eplacoiial Charch, wUI be included la the snrray. 


A atudy of Um >work of the American Miasionaiy Association has 
jnat been domplated by Dr. Frederick L. Brownsiee, executive eecn- 
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tary of missions. 'Hiiy is a general surrey and ** summary of achiere. 
iiients and trends ” over a {leriod of 10 years. 

The Office of Education has knowledge of special surveys or in- 
vestigations which have been made recently a.s a part of state-wide 
mjrveys in Florida, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, and Texas. 

The many n*searches and studies in the education of Negroes 
which have been completed during the past two years or are in 
progress indicate the achievement that is being made along this line. * 
More than .50 such studies have been reported to the office for the 
present biennium, and it is believed that there are many more which 
have not been reported. 

NEW SERVICE IN THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES 

A new section was established in the United States Office of 
Education in 1930 concerned with the education of Negroes. In * 
general, the functions are : To furnish information concerning Xegro 
education; to conduct, direct, and encourage educational research; 
to stimulate interest in the preaent status and future pcssibilities of 
Negro education; rad to assist in coordinating the various researches, 
activities, and interests of Negro schools and of ^rsons concerned in 
Negro educatitm and related matters. 

American Education Week progratn, — One of the early achieve- 
ments of this new service was the arrangement of a radio program 
on the education of Negroes, which was broadcast over a national 
hook-up on November 12, 1930, during American Education Week. 
While the progfhm itself attracted nation-wide attention, its great- 
est value was in the interekt aroused and maintained among schools 
and their patrons in the eiiucational problems confronting the Ne- 
gro. Weeks pitor to the program an educational campaign was 
conducted among the secondary schools and colleges for Negroes 
and in the press, with a view to stimulating interest and motivating 
a study of the problems. Letters and suggestions were sent to these 
schools throughout the country encouE^jj^ng them to observe Ameri- 
can Education Week with appropriate programs and activitiesL 

The schools were requested to send information concerning their 
observance of this occasion. While all did not reply, some indication 
of the results may be gathered from the reports of those that did. 
Eighty-six schools and 25 colleges reported, with an enrollment of 
30,485 and 8,680, respectively. These high schools also reported 
3,749 elementary pupils who were brou^t within the influepce of 
Ajnerican Education Week observance. A total of 58 schools co- 
operated with other schools and c ommuni ty otganixations during 
this oocasioo. Exhibits were held, prognuus for the community were 
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rendered by the school, plays staged, sermons preached, and talka 
given by teachers, community leaders, and students. 

N^ionai Advisory Another outcome of this new serv- 

ice in the C^ce of Education is the appointment by Secretary Wilbur 
of the National Advisory Committee on the Education of Negroes. 
The committee is composed of 24 men and women drawn from various 
sections of the United States, and representing various phases of 
, education, such as elementary education, secondary education, and 
teacher preparation. The group includes glassroom teachers as well 
as administrators, and each is an expert in his special field. It is 
oa rotating group, certain members' of which will serve only while 
the special projects in which they are interested are being considered, 
others being added as new projects are undertaken. 

The general purpo^ of the committee is to cooperate with the 
Office of Eduction in its work concerned with thr-education of 
Negroes and give advice and counsel in connection with major prob- 
lems and questions which will arise from time to time in connection 
with the national surveys being conducted by the Office of Education, 
as well as other general educational matters. The hope was also 
expressed at the time of their appointment that the members of this 
committee might serve as contact represenUtives ' in the various 
geographical centers in interpreting the needs of the rice to the 
Office of Education and in turn the plans and program of the office 
to the race. 
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